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though a large needle is used. The puncture seals itself, and the site 
is covered with a sterile plaster. There is no disturbance of respira- 
tion or pulse, neither is there vomiting, as there is no increased intra- 
cranial pressure. Unless a special indication exists, neither local nor 
general anesthesia need be given. 

At the Infantorium this same route is also used to give salvarsan 
and neo-salvarsan injections, and transfusions of citrated blood. Also 
normal saline solutions and steril serums are injected during or fol- 
lowing atrophic conditions due to enterocolitis. 



PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING IN THE NEAR EAST 

By Helen Teal, R.N. 

Assistant Director of Public Health Nursing, Lake Division, American 

Red Cross, Cleveland, Ohio 

When a telegram from the American Red Cross, Lake Division 
Headquarters, came asking me if I could accept an appointment with 
a relief unit being formed to accompany the "Armenian and Syrian 
Relief Commission," I wired "Yes," and then got out a geography. 
Like many others, I did not discover Armenia and was mighty un- 
certain whether or not I had found Syria on the map. Arrival in 
New York enlightened me as to our destination being Turkey in Asia, 
but for facts about that land, we could none of us bring forth much 
definite information. So Ambassador Morgenthau's book on "Tur- 
key," and others by certain missionaries became very popular on our 
voyage out. We learned of a land undeveloped before the war, so 
much desired by the Germans, that they had built a railroad through 
the length of it, and of a land where two religions, — the Moslem and 
the Christian, — were pitted against one another, and where until 
peace was declared the Moslem had been master of the country. I, 
for my part, was rather puzzled over the missionaries' expressed 
affection for a land which required delousers, tincture of delphinine, 
and napthaline bands to assure only one occupant to one's personal 
outfit. It seemed strange that sane Americans could look forward 
with such keen anticipation to a land where no government existed, 
and where one was a law unto himself, such as their animated con- 
versation taught us. One morning we arrived in Constantinople, the 
city whose water front thrills and excites one, while inviting him to 
come on shore and investigate. We had reached the Near East and 
another life ! We felt the pulse of it, we tingled with it and liked it, 
even though on every hand were evidences of poverty, pauperism and 
dirt unspeakable. 
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There were soldiers all about, — English, French, Italian, Greek 
and Turkish, with a scattering of American sailors to give a bit more 
universal aid to that wonderful city. And politics! The very air 
buzzed with it. Being absolutely new to a situation so difficult from 
an international point of view, we were cautioned to be careful as to 
our expressions on political points. So we just listened to tales by 
Greeks and Armenians and tried to post up on all the facts which 
our previous isolation in the States made necessary. It was not long 
though, before we all had some pretty definite opinions as to what 
should be done out there. First and foremost, I would have scrubbed 
every street and every person there, except the English. But this is 
not to be a tale of my personal reaction to a new environment, rather 
it is to show you why such persons as public health nurses are needed 
in a land which has no peace, or peaceful ways, even though the peace 
treaty has been signed. 

Early in March, 1919, several divisions of the English Army 
were occupying Turkey in Asia, Syria and Palestine. The Moslem 
natives of the interior were unaware that the World War was ended 
and continued their marauding against Christian natives; i. e., the 
Armenians and Syrians living in the villages. As a relief unit, our 
personnel was permitted to enter Turkey, but permission was denied 
us to travel away to centers not held by British garrisons. While 
waiting for this permission to be granted, we were located as com- 
fortably as you please, in huge warehouses and granaries built by the 
Germans on the Bay of Ismidt. Our first hospital was set up here. 
We called the wards "Sick-Bay," a direct adaptation from the vocab- 
ulary of our English protectors who had over and over again, in that 
first six weeks, proved their friendship and helpfulness to our cause. 
Can you imagine a hospital ward with two walls of unbleached muslin 
and two walls of sheet iron; an ice-box made by an electrical engi- 
neer ; with food served hot, though the kitchen was down five flights 
of stairs, and more than one hundred yards away from the ware- 
house? It was the best ward imaginable, though, aside from the 
beds, the one modern improvement which it boasted was its electric 
light. People really didn't growl about going there either, and every- 
one got well too, though the maid, after we got one, would wash the 
dishes on the floor. 

It was during this warehouse existence, where we were all learn- 
ing how to be slave drivers, that I got my first knowledge of the de- 
structiveness of the Turkish warfare, for I was permitted to go with 
an investigation party to a nearby Armenian village, which had been 
known as "Beautiful City" before the war. You really must picture 
this as I saw it, for only so can you get the background for the story 
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which follows. It had been a town, as we learned afterwards, with 
wide streets for the Near East ; there had been individual homes with 
vines climbing over them; there had been gardens and vinyards 
about; but when we saw it, these things were just shells of the past, — 
gaping windows; mud frames of homes with the woodwork all torn 
away, vines cut up at the roots and left to hang ; mulberry trees, the 
chief source of income, whacked off, as by a thoughtless boy at play, 
one close to the ground, the next one half way up, the next without its 
branches, — just wanton destruction and filth everywhere. I know we 
remarked to one another, that if we had to begin life in such a place, 
we would wipe it all out by fire, and choose a new spot for "home." 
Such was the picture in my mind, as I met the Armenians returning 
from desert hiding places, and city caves, to start life anew in the 
old homes under the protection of the British flag. 

Aleppo, a city of two hundred thousand souls, is known in the 
Bible as Haleb. It is an old town built on the north and south, east and 
west trade routes for caravans, and is connected with Constantinople 
and Beirut by railroad. It was here that the machinery for returning 
refugee Armenians and Syrians to their northern homes had its cen- 
ter. There is a barracks in Aleppo, old like the rest of the city, which 
is capable of sheltering six thousand people. This was secured as a 
homing place for these wearied, frightened, hungry, dirty, half-ani- 
malish refugees, to recover, in a measure, their civilization while 
waiting to be returned to their native villages. The expense of this 
refugee city was maintained by the British Army, while the Ameri- 
can Near East Relief equipped and maintained the hospital, sewing 
rooms, clothing distribution, bath house, and supplied administrators. 

It was my privilege to be one of the personnel assigned to this 
barracks, with its ever changing, ever more dirty and hungry mass 
of humanity. It was a city in itself, and was managed as such, though 
it had some features of a communistic town, as for example, its cen- 
tral kitchen and bath house. There was a police force with an Amer- 
ican physician as judge advocate; there was a school for the children; 
a work room of several hundred women, but there was no privacy for 
anyone. To the remnants of families, floor space was assigned. Often 
this space was the size of a blanket, and on this were put the few 
belongings of the family. Many marked out their alloted spaces with 
stones, as our children build leaf houses. Certain divisions of the 
barracks were named after the villages, as in this way only could we 
give to the people any feeling of home or kindred. The percentage 
of deaths had been so large that villagers were glad to claim one an- 
other as relatives. 

Not much imagination is required to know how much illness there 
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was among these humans, who had been unclean, unfed and unhoused 
for more than one year. The hospital seemed beautiful in our eyes, 
though the floors were not tile, nor the windows wholly glass, nor the 
nurses graduates. There were beds though, good American beds, 
with sheets and pillow cases, blankets and pillows, pajamas and bath 
towels and most precious of all, — soap. The hospital of one hundred 
and twenty-five beds was the handiwork of an Australian Red Cross 
nurse. Her assistants were two native nurses, trained in Beirut, 
one native girl who spoke English, and a small group of native women 
who had had some experience, mostly bad, in the Turkish war hos- 
pitals. As I look back on that hospital, with its branch isolation and 
tuberculosis hospital, it seems impossible that one nurse could bring 
peace out of chaos singly and so speedily. 

My own corner was the dispensary, and I can never quite decide 
whether its success was due to the fact that the people wanted help, 
or to the fact that under my supervision were the milk and clothing 
and baths distributed. I know such an arrangement is quite outside 
the rules of medical work as done here at home, but if it was the 
means of bringing patients to us, — well, I'm glad we did it. May I 
introduce the dispensary's personnel? John, (my name for him. 
his was unpronounceable) , the dresser. Several years' experience in 
Turkish hospitals, accustomed to conservation of materials at the ex- 
pense of technique, speaking no English, but understanding all sign 
language; Rosie, No. 1., untrained nurse assistant, most apt at dust- 
ing upper surfaces, at sitting down, and delighted to wear in public 
one pair of discarded ground grippers ; Rosie, No. 2, the successor of 
Rosie No. 1 in many ways, but thoroughly capable of devising her 
own technique; Haranoush, admission clerk, genteel, quiet and ca- 
pable, speaking English; Edward, attendance manager, always re- 
liable, very fond of celluloid collars, pink shirts, clean hands and a 
silver-headed riding crop ; Dr. B., very much "on the job" and in love 
with Haranoush; George, "The Public Health Nurse," markedly 
undernourished, kindly, understanding, and very, very capable of 
bringing in any ailing or ill person in our whole barracks family. 

We might all bow and then go about our duties as do the movie 
folks. You would see a wide hallway, with a water soaked dirt floor, 
from which open four small rooms whose equipment of rude wooden 
tables and stools (which cried aloud their packing box origin) con- 
trasted strangely with enamel ware basins and pails, thermometers 
and tongue blades. Our one innovation to the home-land dispensary 
was Edward, the hall manager. He had to use force very, very often 
to prevent all the waiting patients from visiting the doctors at one 
time. "Turns" or "Numbers," why, they are unheard of. The old 
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rule of "First come, first served" is practiced with vengeance in the 
Near East. 

Our romance was quite pronounced. I was almost daily called 
upon by our native physician to aid his cause. I used to smile as I 
remembered the joke of our training school days: "There's no ro- 
mance about a hospital, young ladies, no romance." Alas ! This one 
failed of all results but daily variation for me. 

A resume of the diseases treated would be of interest. The first 
place in the list belongs to malaria in all its forms and manifestations ; 
the second, to conjunctivitis ; and the third to trachoma. There were 
"Aleppo buttons," broken down glands and occasionally, minor 
wounds for dressings, and bones to be set. There were almost all of 
the manifestations of tuberculosis and undernourishment, very little 
venereal disease, much ascaries, much impetigo pediculosis (if this 
can be called a disease) , much f avus and numerous cases of Vincent's 
Angina, which of course were immediately hospitalized. The afflic- 
tion though, which aroused my whole hearted respect for its thorough- 
goingness was epidemic conjunctivitis. It showed itself as a slightly 
reddened eye one hour, and in four more, pus was being produced. 
Its rapidity, plus the dirt and the flies and the unclean habits of our 
charges, in connection with the silent fatalism of these people, who 
accept every affliction with little resistance, made our work seem most 
ineffective. The last result of this conjunctivitis is blindness, which 
can be produced within two days. You can imagine how impotent we 
felt before the first cases, until we learned that it could be checked 
almost as easily as it was spread, if we could but establish cleanliness 
and continued treatment. 

I said, our one innovation was the attendance manager, but that 
was wrong, for no other dispensary has ever had a "gargle squad," 
I guess. When Vincent's Angina appeared in our midst, the problem 
of prevention arose. Quarantine of all contacts was impossible, so a 
"three-times-daily gargling" was insisted upon. Picture Rosie of the 
Ground Grippers, Edward of the silver crop, and the Red Cross Nurse 
armed with a gallon bottle of permanganate solution and a huge 
bucket, making their way from one room to the other around the 
barracks enclosure, and supervising the gargling, gurgling efforts of 
groups of half wild women and children, who had to be taught how 
first! 

Thoughts multiply whenever my mind turns to the barracks. 
Life was so varied and so busy there. It would be a pleasure to tell 
little details of our sewing room and the woman who wished an in- 
crease of salary because she detained her workers to read the Bible 
to them ; to tell you of our bath-house, which with the sewing room, 
is not ordinarily regarded as a necessary unit of a dispensary, 
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but this tale grows too long, and I want to give you a personal picture 
before leaving the story. 

One morning, arriving early, I found what seemed to be a bundle 
of ragged burlap at our gate. It was a girl child, half clad, half 
starved, frightfully dirty and only apparently half alive. We got her 
into the surgical room, and into a chair. She said she came because 
her leg was hurt. There was a small wound, due to a cart which had 
passed over her. She accepted her whole awful condition uncon- 
cernedly. The little wound troubled her. Through the interpreter I 
told her that she would have to be made clean and then we could care 
for her leg. Apparently unconscious, she submitted to our bathing 
with soap and water, then benzine, and then soap and water again, 
but when I started to cut her hair, we had a sharp cry and a fright- 
ened girl. I had ventured to do the one thing which those girls do 
not do; namely, cut their hair. It is a sign of immortality among 
these people. This poor, starved, half dead little child of eight was 
ages-wise, and not too sick to object to this degradation. Only would 
she be consoled when the whole dispensary personnel had talked with 
her and assured her that the barracks folks would understand. Grad- 
ually we got this youngster's story. Her age was only to be guessed 
at, for under-nourishment made her small. Experience was written 
into her face, her skin was like scales, her diet had been roots from 
the fields, and grain dropped in the roads. This child, probably at 
the age of five, had seen her father killed for refusing to join the 
Turkish Army; her mother and an aunt were drowned before her 
young eyes. She had escaped and hidden herself in woods and fields 
and caves for four years. Do you wonder she seemed like a young 
animal? But she was a most lovable child. At first we had to see 
that she was fed. She was too fatigued to care for herself, nor could 
she be a hospital case. Having no relatives, we had to find a "big 
sister" for her, and then look after "big sister." As the child grew 
stronger, she came each day to see us, and had her bath twice each 
week in our largest dispensary basin. The maids loved to aid her, 
and then to help her wash out her clothes and spread them to dry on 
our roof. As days went on, she used to come to sit at my table, whole 
mornings, if I would let her, to make folded dressings, and always as 
I saw the life which flowed back, as milk and food made her strong 
again, I saw my own little niece romping and playing without a 
worry, in over-fed America. 

She is no exception, — this little girl of mine, — there are whole 
orphanages of these children out there now, and though our own be- 
loved work shop, the barracks, is closed, I'm very glad to say that 
through the Near East Relief, aid is still going to these, the victims 
of German greed and age-old Christian indifference. 



